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A CERTAIN bishop once asked Betterton, 
the actor, how he accounted for the faé& 
that actors seemed to awaken so much more in- 
terest than preachers. Betterton replied: ‘ Be- 
cause actors through their training have the 


gift of making the fabulous appear real, whereas 
preachers make the real appear fabulous.” The 
point of this not over-polite remark seems 
to be that preachers, as a rule, negleét training 
and preparation. Now no men can less afford 
to neglect them.—Fr Bernard Vaughan’s Preface. 


*¢We commend his scheme to all ecclesiastical stu- 
dents, who cannot begin too early to accustom themselves 
to fashion a sound intellectual framework for all their 
discourses.””—eMonth. 


“Such a book as this has a very distinct use.”—Tablet. . 
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Yet lifeless things, whether pipe or harp, giving voice,— 

If they give no distinGion to the sounds, 

How shall it be known what is piped and what is 
harped ? 

For indeed, if a trumpet give an obscure Yoice, 

Who shall prepare himself for war ? 

So you also,—except you give plain speech by the 
tongue, 

How shall it be known what ts talked ? 

For you will be talking into the air. 


For example, so many kinds of voices are in the world, 
And nothing is voiceless. 

Lf then I do not know the force of the voice, 

I shall be a foreigner to the talker, 

And the talker shall be a foreigner to me. 

So you also,—since you are emulators of spirits, 
Seek that you may abound 

With a view to the building of the Church. 


Saint Paul, First Epistle to the Corinthians 
XIV. 7 to 12. 
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Part I 
Voice & Speech 


B2 


I. VOICE 

1. Place the weight of the body on the 
left foot, the right foot being a little for- 
ward. By this means the heart and the left 
arm are steadied and the right arm is eased. 

Lower the shoulders and expand the chest 
so that the lungs are well-filled and freed 
from the weight of the shoulders. The 
breathing now is not “heaving.” 

Set the head straight and keep it so. Now 
the windpipe and the throat are placed in 
their proper position and we may gain con- 
trol of the voice. 

Especially during the initial exercises 
lower the glance. In this way a frown and 
all appearance of conceit are prevented. 

Breathe in and out through the nostrils 
slowly, evenly, regularly and noiselessly. 

Except when speaking or eating, keep the 
mouth closed to protect the vocal organs. 


2. Walk four paces slowly, or mark four 
slow beats. At the same time draw in a con- 
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tinuous and even stream of air. Do this 
through the nostrils to warm and purify 
the air before it passes to the lungs. Do it 
evenly also and quietly to avoid the least 
strain on any organ. Keep the chest raised, 
the stomach drawn in and the shoulders 
down. 

Hold the breath for one pace or one beat; 
then for four paces or beats retain the posi- 
tion of chest, stomach and shoulders, and at 
the same time, through the nostrils, breathe 
out a continuous and even stream of air. 

When you are walking in the open air, 
or descending stairs, or indeed at any time, 
you can do this exercise without its being 


detected by anyone. 


3. The inspiration always remains the . 
same, but the next step requires a change 
in the expiration. 

Breathe in quickly, but evenly and noise- 
lessly, through the nostrils. At the same time 
draw in the stomach and raise the chest. 

Then breathe out slowly and evenly 
through the mouth. 

Try to acquire a command over the 
column of air as it passes through the 
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mouth. Direct it generally against the upper 
front teeth, but occasionally towards a point 
higher in the mouth. 

So far we have relieved the lungs, the 
nerves and the throat, imparting ease and 
endurance to the voice. 


4. Place two small pebbles under the 
upper front lip over the eye-teeth, or nearly 
so. Retain them during the remaining exer- 
cises. By this, flexibility and control of the 
upper lip are gained; help is afforded in 
the guidance of the breath; and enunciation 
in the front of the mouth is made easier. 
Each pebble should be about the size of an 
average pea. 

Let the tongue lie at rest. Breathe slowly. 
Breathe in through the nostrils during four 
slow beats. Now hold the breath under con- 
trol, preventing its escape from the throat. 
Contract the chest slightly. That part of the 
windpipe which is called the “apple” swells 
and rises. Keep the glance down. Imagine 
that the sound coo is being uttered in front 
of your forehead. Suddenly, with a little 
vigour, but without shock or jerk, in a soft 
and clear tone, utter the sound cooas though 
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it moved from the back of your head towards 
your upper front teeth. 

Prolong the sound, preserving a uniform 
intensity throughout. 

Gain fuller control of the breath by 
letting it escape only slowly and evenly; 
and, as it were, feel it vibrate against the 
upper front teeth. 

If the breath is controlled immediately 
before and during expiration there will be 
no need to trouble about the mechanism, 
for that will act automatically. 

Caution is necessary to avoid all strain 
and violent shock, as well as wrong pro- 
duction of voice through imitation of other 


people. 


5. Practise the sound oo till it is made | 
as far forward in the mouth as possible. 

This exercise ought to be practised in a 
low tone, and generally in a whisper. The 
speech will of itself become clear and pene- 
trating according as this and the following 
rules are observed; for the natural mode of 
speech will take the place of the ordinary 
and habitual, and the staying power of the 
voice will be developed. 
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Articulation in the front of the mouth | 
is the most important tule of all; and some- 
times weeks must be spent in trying to ac- 
quire it. It is the preventive of “clerical | 
throat,’ which begins as a tightness under 
the jaws. To cure this disorder it is neces- 
sary to speak quietly and slowly, controlling 
the breath and articulating the words well 
in the front of the mouth. 

In every art, much depends on the way 
things are pictured or imagined. Do not 
think of the breath as ascending from the 
throat, but as moving horizontally from 
the back of the head to the upper front 
teeth. If there still remains a difficulty, 
imagine that you are whispering to an ear 
placed in front of your forehead; and at the 
same time keep your glance down. 


6. Pra€tise the sound oo, prolonging it, 
and taking breath, when needful, through 
the nostrils; but never permit the lungs to 
become quite emptied. 

Perform this exercise before a candle 
flame, and try to do so without causing 
the flame to flicker. The more the breath 
is directed against the upper front teeth, 
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the less will the current pass straight out 
between the teeth to disturb the flame and 
to be wasted as regards the articulation of 
the sound. If this articulation be distiné¢t 
there need be no greater expenditure of 
breath in order to address a roomful of 
people. 

It should be remembered that it is not 
good to attempt speaking when laughing 
or out of breath. 


7. Practise the sound oo, beginning very 
softly and gradually increasing the loudness 
during four seconds to the ordinary speak- 
ing power, and then reduce it as gradually 
during four seconds. 


8. Between the teeth place a piece of cork 
or india-rubber about three-quarters of an © 
inch in length. Retain it while practising 
the sounds 00, oH, AH, AY, EE, OW, AW, OI, I, 
these being pronounced as in the words, 
who, no, ah, hay, he, how, awe, toy, high. 

Practise each of these sounds, producing 
it in front of the tongue, the tip of which 
should touch the inside base of the lower 
front gums. Make the sound as smoothly 
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and regularly as possible, beginning and 
ending sharply. 


g. Praétise the sounds 00, oH, AH, AY, EE, 
OW, AW, OI, I, gradually increasing the loud- 
ness during four seconds from a whisper to 
ordinary speaking power, and immediately 
afterwards, without a break, diminishing it 
as gradually during four seconds to the ori- 
ginal whisper. 

Then practise the same sounds, gradually 
diminishing theloudness during fourseconds 
from ordinary speaking power to a whisper, 
andimmediately afterwards, withouta break, 
increasing it as gradually during four seconds 
to the ordinary speaking power. 


10. Hold the back of the right hand flat 
against the mouth, the fingers being hori- 
zontal. Move the hand alternately from and 
towards the mouth. As it approaches, open 
the jaws wide enough to admit three fingers 
between the teeth. Then move the hand 
away, closing the mouth slowly. Repeat 
this exercise to gain mobility of the lower 
jaw. 


Quietly practise the opening and the 
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closing of the jaws, together with move- 
ments of the lips, being careful not to open 
the lips while the teeth are closed. 

Some persons almost close their teeth 
while speaking; and in their case these 
exercises are of special importance. And 
many make grimaces with the lips, or do 
not employ them at all, though the proper 
use is of the greatest service. 


11. Pra¢tise the sounds coo-00-OH-AH in 
one breath and very slowly, beginning the 
K sound sharply, producing the oo and on 
sounds in the upper front of the mouth 
and opening the jaws well for au; and all 
this is to be done without pausing or losing 
control of the breath. 


12. Practise the vowel sounds 00, oH, AH, 
AY, EE, OW, AW, OI, I, in one breath. Note 
that the first five form a series which passes 
more and more backwards from the front 
of the mouth, so that the Er will be too 
far back, unless the oo is made as far for- 
ward as possible. Let the ay be one clear 
syllable and not prolonged to a syllable and 
a half, as ‘“‘ay-ye.” 
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Practise the series, now quickly and now 
slowly, each time determining the rate be- 
fore beginning. - 

If there is any hoarseness it may be due 
to saliva, in which case clear the throat by 
swallowing quietly with as little straining 
as possible. Or it may proceed from “ throat- 
iness’’; and then enunciate in the front of 
the mouth. Or it may be the “‘dead voice,” 
indicating the escape of breath, not utilized 
in the articulation of the sounds. Under 
such circumstances it is necessary to hold 
back the breath for a moment, to speak 
softly as we resume, and to direét the breath 
against the upper front teeth. 


13. Practise the seri¢és 00, OH, AH, AY, 
EE, OW, AW, OI, I, but now making the 
sounds separate and distinct. 

Practise the series with one breath, 
making the sounds distinct, but not separ- 
ate, by a little increase of intensity at the 
beginning of each vowel sound. 

Praétise the series with one breath, lin- 
gering a little on each vowel sound. 


14. Praétise the series of vowel sounds, 
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00, OH, AH, AY, EE, OW, Aw, OI, 1, while the 
teeth are kept apart by the piece of cork 
or india-rubber, the tongue lying flat in the 
mouth. 

A little attention will generally show 
some difficulty or imperfection in one of the 
vowel sounds, in regard to which special 
pains must, therefore, be taken. 

Note that 1 is really a difficult sound, 
and requires some care. 

It is chiefly in the pronunciation of 
vowel sounds that Cockney and provincial 
modes of speech are peculiar. 


15. The sound of cannot possibly be 
heard at a distance, so the speaker has re- 
sort to a ruse. He makes a slight pause be- 
fore the aspirate, and a slight effort in 
enunciating it. The listeners hear nothing; 
but their imagination fills up the interval 
with the aspirate, just as it supplies a dying 
tone when a violinist concludes a melody 
by drawing his bow across the strings with- 
out touching them. 

Practise the series of vowel sounds, aspir- 
ating each, HOO, HOH, HAH, HAY, HEE, How, 
HAW, HOI, HI. 
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The 8 is pronounced in HUMBLE, HERB, 
HOSTEL and HOSPITAL, but not in HEIR, HOUR, 
HONOUR, HONEST, HUMOUR Of HOSTLER (osler). 


16. This exercise is of importance; and 
it requires neither musical knowledge nor 
a musical ear. 

Find your “station note” or easiest re- 
citing tone. That is to say, by means of 
some musical instrument, find the tone em- 
ployed, when you read or chant with great- 
est ease. Let some one strike a key on the 
piano or press a key on the harmonium. 
Then recite two or three sentences in a 
clear, steady voice. If you are unmusical, 
do not attend to the instrument. You will 
unconsciously adopt its note; and it is ne- 
cessary that you should be quite free to 
gauge the degree of ease in your utterance. 
Nowtry the next tone, and observe whether 
it is easier or more difficult. Try other tones 
until you discover the easiest. Two tones 
will appear of almost equal facility. Choose 
the higher as your “‘station-note”’; that is, 
as your ordinary reciting tone. 

In the case of Basses, the reciting tone 
will generally be F or Fa; in the case of 


> 
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Baritones, G or soL; and in the case of 
Tenors, A or LAH. On this the speaker 
should begin, and to it he should return 
after an animated passage. If he has no 
musical memory, a tuning-fork or a small 
pitchpipe will be serviceable in recalling 
the note when he needs it. After some 
practice, however, he will fall into the 
tone naturally. 


17. Take now the tone next above and 
the two tones next below the easiest re- 
citing tone. These three tones, together 
with the easiest reciting tone itself, form 
the compass of the “‘ Level Speaking Voice,” 
to which the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of the sermon should be restricted. 

Many of those who produce their voices 
wrongly acquired the habit by imitation | 
when they were sixteen or seventeen years 
of age. If they have any difficulty as to the 
compass of their speaking voice, they have 
probably sung unsuitable music in an un- 
trained choir. 


18. Practise the vowel sounds on your 
‘station note,” prefixing M to each: moo, 
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MOH, MAH, MAY, MEE, Mow (rhyming with 
““how’’), MAW, MOI, MI. 

The m should be enunciated as far for- 
ward in the mouth as possible to avoid a 
nasal twang and to place the other liquid 
sounds in their proper position; for the 
series M, N, L, R, Moves more and more 
backward from the front of the mouth, 
and the r will be made too far back and be 
too guttural, if the m is not quite in the 
front of the mouth. 

If there is proper production, then, for 
some distance, the voice will appear to grow 
louder and clearer, as the listener moves 
away from the speaker. 


19. Praétise coo-o0-oH-AH with one 
breath and without a break. First of all, 
practise it on your easiest reciting tone, 
and then, if possible, on each tone of the 
level speaking voice. At the same time 
take care to hold back the breath before 
commencing, to articulate the kK sound 
clearly, to produce the oo quite in the front 
of the mouth, and to open the jaws well 
for au. It is also necessary to keep control 


of the breath as it passes from the throat, 
Cc 
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so that it may issue in an even and regular 
current. 

It should be borne in mind that in 
speaking we pass from one tone to another. 
To speak on the very notes is to produce 
the kind of voice known as “‘sing-song”’; 
and to remedy this, we need to infuse a 
little vigour into the speech. 

If a speaker produces a word properly, a 
listener will be unable to say exactly what 
was the tone, for it will seem as if two were 
employed. As a matter of fact the voice 
passed from the one to the other. None the 
less, it is important to practise the exercises 
on the “‘station note,’ and on the other tones 
of the level speaking voice. 

Keep control over the loudness oF the 
voice. Let it rather be too soft than too 
loud, for noise makes the words indistinct — 
and often unintelligible. A whisper requires 
greater distinctness of articulation and 
greater control of breath than is needed 
in ordinary speech. By pra€tice it becomes 
possible to make a whisper heard at a con- 
siderable distance; but for this it is essential 
that the words be enunciated quite in the 
front of the mouth. 
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So far we have been seeking ease and 
power and penetration in speech. Distin¢ct- 
ness also is necessary. 


20. Practise very slowly and very quietly, 
ROO, ROH, RAH, RAY, REE, ROW (rhyming with 
“ how’), RAW, ROI, RI. 

Note that r is obtained by curling the 
tip of the tongue slightly. 

Practise the vowel sounds, adding rR to 
each: OOR, OHR, AHR, AYR, EER, OWR, AWR, 
OIR, IR (pronounced as ‘“‘ire”). Note the 
curling of the tongue at the end of the 
syllable. Law is mispronounced “lor,” and 
IDEA, “‘idear,” through a nervous curling 
of the tongue at the end of the word. 

Practise CRUSH, CRASH, HORROR, TERROR, 
ROAR, slightly rolling the first R sound in 
each of these words. Be careful not to 
mouth the sounds by the over use of jaws 
and tongue. Produce them softly in the 
front of the mouth. 

Practise PRAISE (not ‘‘pwaise”’ nor 
“‘prrhaise’’), FRAY, BRAY, DRAY, DREW, 
TRUE, THROUGH, CREW, GREW. 

The difficulty of producing R properly 


is naturally found most in its compounds. 
c2 
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21. Practise the words MAY, NAY, LAY, 
RAY. As we have already noted, the m must 
be made in the very front of the mouth, or 
the r will be too far back and too guttural. 
The n is made with open nostrils. Probably 
one of the liquid sounds, M, N, L, R, will be 
weaker than the others, and more in need 
of attention. 

Practise the words PAN, BAN, FAN, VAN; 
and at the same time note which is the 
weakest of the initial sounds in your case. 
As F is PH, SO V is BH. 

Practise TIE, THIGH, DIE, THY, noting the 
weakest of the initial sounds. These words 
afford some difficulty to many of those who 
are accustomed to speak a language other 
than English. 

There is the sharp r and the sharp TH 
in TIE, THIGH, MEET, WREATH. Then there 
is the flat p and the flat pu, the latter being 
generally written as TH; and these sounds 
are employed in the words DIz, THY, REED, 
WREATHE. 

Practise WOT, WHAT, WEN, WHEN, WIN, 
WHIN, WINE, WHINE, WAY, WHEY, WET, WHET, 
WILE, WHILE, WERE, WHERE, WEAL, WHEEL, 
WIT, WHIT, WIGHT, WHITE. The wu is pro- 
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nounced as Hw. The Cockney habit of 
ignoring the H altogether is as ugly as the 
treating it almost like an F, and leads to 
ridiculous mistakes. 

Note that rT is not pronounced in oF TEN, 
SOFTEN, CHASTEN, FASTEN, CASTLE, CHRIST- 
MAS, HOSTLER (osler) , APOSTLE, EPISTLE, MIST- 
LETOE, LISTEN, GLISTEN, BUSTLE, HUSTLE, 
THISTLE, WHISTLE, GRISTLE, THROSTLE, 
WRESTLE, CHESTNUT. 


22. Practise the words suE, SHOE, ZOO, 
usuAL (u-zhu-al), noting your weakest 
sound in the series s, sH, Zz, ZH, and attend- 
ing to it specially. The su and the zu are 
to be distinguished in mission (mish-un) 
and vision (vizh-un). With regard to the 
s sound, some people lisp, and produce TH 
instead of it, because they place the tongue 
against the upper front teeth through 
habit, imitation or nervousness. To cor- 
rect the fault, they must keep the tongue 
low in the mouth while they try to form 
the s. 

Practise the words Go, CAT, JOE, CHAT, 
noting your weakest sound among the ini- 
tials, and attending to it specially. 
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Practise the words GALE, KALE, QUAIL, 
WHALE. 

Practise the words JEw, DEW, DO, YOU, 
HUE, wHo, and be careful to distinguish the 
first three. 

Practise the following words, carefully 
distinguishing the initial compound conso- 
nants by a slightly exaggerated use of lips, 
teeth and tongue, PLAY, FLAY, FLEW, BLUE, 
BLAIN, PLAIN, CLEAN, GLEAN, GREEN, TREE, 
THREE, TWINE, SWINE, DWINDLE, SWINDLE, 
SMEAR, SNEER, SPEAR, SPHERE, SPED, SPREAD, 
SHED, SHRED, THWART, SWART, WART, STATE, 
STRAIGHT, A SCREW, ASKEW. 


23. Practise the following words, enun- 
ciating the final consonants with a slightly 
exaggerated use of lips, teeth and tongue, 
DUMB, DONE, DULL, NIB, NIP, SIP, SIEVE, SNIP, - 
SNIFF, AWE, OR, SURGE, SEARCH, WIG, WICK, 
OFF, OF, to USE, the USE, MINE, MIME. 

Slightly exaggerating the final consonant, 
practise the words HARD (not ‘“‘har”’ nor 
‘“‘hart”), KING (not “kin” nor “kink” 
nor “king-ghe”’), anp (not “‘an’’). 

Practise LUKE, LOOK, LUCK, carefully dis- 
tinguishing the long, the short and the 
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very short forms of the vowel sound. 
These are further illustrated by REBUKE, 
BOOK, BUCK. 

Carefully practise the following words, 
MONTH, MONTHS (not “‘munce”’), MouTH, 
MOUTHS, DIRT, DEARTH, EARTHS, WARMTH, 
FLINT, PLINTH, PLINTHS (not ‘‘plince’’), 
BLACK, FACT, STEPT, DEPTH, DEPTHS, STENCH, 
IRON (i-ern), JUDGMENT (not ‘‘-munt”’), 
WISDOM (-dum), MoRMON (-mon), GORGON 
(-gun), FORGIVE (not “fur-”), vIoLET (not 
““vielet”’), VIOLENT (not “‘vielent”’ nor “‘vi- 
lent’), ANY (eny), IMAGINING (not “‘imagi- 
nin”), HORRIBLE (not “horrable”’) occa- 
SION (oc-casion, not “‘ o-casion’’), UMBRELLA 
(not “umberella”’), virTUE (vir-tue, not 
“‘vir-chu”’), RIGHTEOUS (righ-teous, not 
“‘righ-chus”’), NATURE (na-ture, not ‘‘na- 
chure’’), AYE (rhyming with “day” and 
meaning ‘‘ever”’), AYE (pronounced in the 
same way as “eye” and meaning “‘yes”), 
sLoUGH (rhyming with “‘rough” and mean- 
ing ‘“‘refuse”), sLoucH (rhyming with 
“plough” and meaning ‘“‘a miry hollow”), 
CRUEL (cru-el, not “crool’’), sUBSTANCE 
(not ‘‘subsance’’), sIxTHLY (not “‘sixtly ”), 
CATHOLIC (the ‘‘a”’ being pronounced as in 
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cat,” and the word being neither ‘‘Cawth- 
lic” nor “‘Carflic”’), Lorp (rhyming with 
‘“‘cord”’ and not pronounced as “laud” or 
“lorud~ or “‘lard’ or “lud”), BEAvEN 


(heav’n). 


24. Praétise the following words with 
clear enunciation, so that sounds, which are 
somewhat similar, may be distinguished: 
NERVOUS,SERVICE,FERVENT,SERVANT,PALACE, 
MALICE, CALLOUS (-us), GALLows (-ohs), IDLE 
(-dl), 1pot (-dul), rpyxr (-dil), REVEL, DEVIL 
(dev-il, not ‘“‘dev-vil’’), Moss, MEss, MAss, 
SENTENCE, REPENTANCE, CRYSTAL, PISTOL, 
PISTIL, ORIGEN, ORIGIN, REACHES, REACH US, 
MINION, MINIM, PRACTICE, PRACTISE, PEN- 
NANTS, PENNONS, PENANCE, DECEASE, DISEASE, 
WIDTH, WITH, BREADTH, BREATH, AXE, ACTS, 
GESTURE, JESTER, FATHER, FARTHER, FINGER, — 
SINGER, HIS SPOTS, HIS POTS, SYSTEM (not 
“‘tum’’), HIGHAM, QUORUM, EXPERIENCE (the 
“*x”’ being pronounced as ‘‘ks’’), EXAMINE 
(the ““x”’ being pronounced as “‘gs”’), HIS 
SKIN, HIS KIN, LAY MAN, LAME MAN, the cRY 
MOVED me, the CRIME MOVED me, WHOLLY 
(whol-ly), Hoty (ho-ly), whose BEARD DE- 
SCENDING, Whose BEER DESCENDING, LESSONED, 
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LESSENED, A NICE, AN ICE, POOL, PULL, DUAL, 
DUEL, JEWEL, LOSS SHEEP, LOST SHEEP, AN EVER, 
A NEVER, THINE OWN, THY KNOWN, PRAY TO, 
PRATE TO, PROPHET, PROFIT, QUITE, QUIET, 
STATUE, STATUTE, SCULPTOR, SCULPTURE. 
Special care is necessary when sis the final 
letter of one wordand the initial of the next. 


25. Practise the following words, pro- 
nouncing each syllable distinctly, slightly 
exaggerating the accented syllable, and 
being careful not to take breath in the 
middle of a word: AR/BORICULTURE, PRESTI- 
DIGITATOR, NECESSARILY, COROLLARY, COR’- 
PUSCLE, CORPO/REAL, EMPYR'EAL, EMPYRE/AN, 
CON/TUMACY, ALLY’, ENCYCLOPED'IC, ENCYC'- 
LICAL, CHAMELEON, ABSCESS, DYNASTY, LAU - 
DATORY, ABSOL'UTORY, MAUSOLEUM, DIS- 
COURSE’, PRECE/DENCY, TRAVERSING, MOGUL’, 
APOPHTHEGM (a-po-them), INERT’, 1n‘SIDE, 
CONTOUR’, so/JOURNING, OBLIGATORY, DOC’- 
TRINAL, APOTHEOSIS, IN'TEGRAL, INTERDE- 
PEN/DENCE, GEOGRAPHY (ge-og’-, not “jog-”), 
MIs‘CHIEVOUS, BIRMINGHAM, DEFLAGRATOR, 
DEDICATIVE, NUN CUPATIVE, PROVO'CATIVE, 
EXPED ITIVE, DEMISE (rhyming with “‘eyes”), 
LABORATORY, CHALCEDONY, PROJECT, PROG!- 
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RESS, PARAL/OGISM, SUPEREROG/ATORY, ELSE/- 
WHERE, ROBUST’, DEUTERON/OMY, JAN/ISSARY, 
BYZ/ANTINE, CONSOL/ATORY, CONDO/LATORY, 
INTER/CALARY, OS/CILLATORY, IN/VENTORY, 
SYSTEM'IC, CON/TUMELY, DES/ULTORY, AN/TI- 
QUARY, AGGRANDISE/MENT, INDICTMENT (in- 
dite/ment) con/TRARINESS, PER/EMPTORY, 
REF/RAGABLE, £E/QUABLE, HETEROGE/NEOUS, 
HERCU/LEAN, SIDE/REAL, FUNE/REAL, SYLLABIC, 
NOo/MENCLATURE, DECA/DENCE. 


26. Read the following words: 
GREENWICH (grin/ij), WARWICK (wor’ik), 
ALNwick (an/ik), cuiswick (chiz’ik), 
ABERBROTH'WICK, SOUTHWARK (suth/urk) 
NEW/FOUNDLAND, CHOLMONDELY (chumly), 
CHISHOLM (chiz’zum), LEOMINSTER (lem/-), 
TOWCESTER (tow’ster), CIRENCESTER (sis’sis- 
ter or sis‘siter), DURHAM (dur/rum), BROUGH- 
HAM (broo/am), DAL/KEITH, SENEGAL!, MIL/- 
AN, TYROL, ABERGAVENNY (aberghen’ny), 
AL/ARIC,ANSTRUTHER (an’ster),APPALACH’EE, 
E/LY, E/RIN, EYRE (air), FALCONER (fawk’ner), 
FARQUHAR (-kar), ForDycr/, GEN’sERIC, 
GREE/NOUGH (-no), CowPER  (coo/per), 
BROGLIE (broy), HERTFORD (har’furd), DRo- 
GHEDA (draw/edah), HoucHAM (huf/fum), 


] 
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cor/DovA, A'VILA, ICOLMKILL (i/cumkil), 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT  (kirkoo/bry), KNOLLEs 
(noles), URQUHART (ur/kert), UTTOXETER 
(ux/eter), wycomBE (wik/um), WINNIPISE- 
OGEE (-pisoch’y), wemys (weemz), WHE- 
WELL (hu-el), PUGHE (pu), O’MEARA 
(o-mar/ah), Lainc (lang), MEAGHER (mah/- 
er), MERION/ETH, CLAVERHOUSE (clav/erus), 
ALCALA’, sIB/YL, BURLEIGH (bur'ly), cHRICH- 
Ton (cri/tun), sT. JoHN (sin‘jun), cLouGH 
(cluf), caLHouN (cah-hoon’), CALNE (can), 
CHERTSEY (ches'sy), capoGAN  (ca-dug’- 
an), BURY (ber/y), BoLEYN (bul’len), Brp/r- 
FORD, THIBETAN (tib/etan), THIBETIAN 
(tib-e/-shan), THIBET (tib-et/), GRaNa’Da, 
cas/siope'Ia, HYPE/RION (or Hyperi’on), 
SAMOS/ATA, VALLADOLID’, WESLEYAN (not 
“wes-leen’’). 

It is not, of course, suggested that all 
these words are likely to occur in sermons; 
but an examination of them will show how 
common is the practice of slurring over 
proper names, and it may place us on our 
own guard. 


27. Select a passage of prose or poetry. 
Read it carefully to ascertain the meaning. 
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man’s Loss and Gain will serve our purpose: 

“Nothing is so consoling, so piercing, 
so thrilling, so overcoming, as the Mass, 
said as it isamong us. It is not a mere form 
of words. It is a great action, the greatest 
action that can be on earth. It is, not the 
invocation merely, but (if I dare use the 
word) the evocation of the Eternal. He 
becomes present on the Altar, in Flesh 
and Blood, before Whom Angels bow, and 
devils tremble. This is that awful event, 
which is the end, and is the interpreta- 
tion of every part of the solemnity. 

** Words are necessary, but as means, not 
as ends. They are not mere addresses to the 
Throne of Grace: they are instruments of 
what is far higher, of consecration, of sac- 
rifice. They hurry on, as if impatient to 
fulfil their mission. Quickly, they go. The 
whole is quick; for they are all parts of 
one, integral action. Quickly, they go; for 
they are awful words of sacrifice. They are 
a work, too great for delay, as when it was 
said in the beginning, ‘What thou doest, 
do quickly.’ Quickly, they pass; for the 
Lorp Jesus goes with them, as He passed 
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along the Lake, in the days of His Flesh, 
quickly calling, first-one, and then an- 
other. Quickly, they pass; because, as the 
lightning, which shineth from one part of 
the heaven unto the other, so is the Com- 
ing of the Son of Man. Quickly, they 
pass; for they are the words of the Lorp, 
descending in the cloud, and proclaiming 
the Name of the Lorp as He passes by, 
‘The Lorp, the Lorp Gop, merciful and 
gracious, longsuffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth.’ 

«¢ And as Moses on the Mountain, so we 
too ‘make haste, and bow our heads to the 
earth and worship.’ So we, all around, each 
in his place, look out for the great Advent, 
‘waiting for the moving of the water.’ 
Each, in his own place, with his own 
heart, with his own wants, with his own 
thoughts, with his own intention, with 
his own prayers, separate but concordant, 
watching what is going on, watching its 
progress, uniting in its consummation (not 
painfully and hopelessly following a hard 
form of prayer from beginning to end, but 
like a concert of musical instruments, each 
different, but concurring in a sweet har- 
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mony), we take our part with Gop’s priest, 
supporting him, yet guided by him. There 
are little children there, and old men, and 
simple labourers, and students in semina- 
ries, priests preparing for Mass, priests 
making their thanksgiving. There are in- 
nocent maidens; and there are penitents; 
but out of these many minds, rises one 
Eucharistic Hymn; and the great Action 
is the measure and the scope of it.”’ 


28. Read the passage carefully, dividing 
it into phrases, between which the breath 
is quickly and quietly taken through the 
nostrils. English speech is measured by 
phrases, each generally consisting of three 
or four words. 

If there is a tendency to speak too fast, 
read very slowly; and during the reading 
beat time slowly and secretly with one 
finger of the left hand, but without movy- 
ing the hand itself. 

If there is a tendency to nervousness 
and an inclination to “ hum and haw,” 
rest on the left foot, stiffen the left knee, 
draw in the stomach, expand the chest, 
lower the shoulders, close the mouth be- 
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tween the sentences, and mark time very 
slowly with one finger-of the left hand. 

Like some who find Latin difficult, the 
reader may be hindered by a wavy move- 
ment of the eyeballs. Then, during the 
practice of reading, he ought to hold a 
piece of white paper under each line in 
turn, that the glance may be trained to 
move along a horizontal straight line. The 
defect in this matter is often produced by 
the hasty reading of letters and newspapers, 
and becomes evident in the overlooking 
of misprints, especially such as occur in 
second syllables. 

Consider the final phrases of the sen- 
tences. By taking breath carefully before 
each, vigour and evenness are maintained 
to the end, and the ‘dropping of the 
voice”’ in force, pitch or distinctness 1s 
avoided. Unless the sentence is interroga- 
tive, it must not conclude on the tone above 
the “‘station-note”’; but it ought to begin 
and end on the “‘station-note,”’ if possible. 

Note whether the final phrase should be 
delivered slowly, or on a single breath easily 
and continuously, or with resonance, or in 


detached syllables. 
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So far, we have sought ease, power, pene- 
tration and distinctness. Now it is necessary 
to acquire more verve, vividness and ex- 
pression. 


29. Read the passage again and pay spe- 
cial attention to the accents. If these are 
treated in a slovenly matter, the reading be- 
comes. monotonous. 

In poetry, it often happens that one ac- 
cent in the line is merely secondary. Donot 
accentuate I, MY, A, prepositions, conjunc- 
tions or auxiliary verbs, unless the sense of 
the sentence demands it. 

In the case of a negative and an auxiliary 
verb, emphasize the negative; for example, 
THOU SHALT NoT’. Say THE! only when the 
article is emphatic, or followed by a noun | 
with an initial vowel. Be careful to avoid 
the children’s reading of A MANas“‘ay/ man.” 
Use ‘“‘an” before an aspirate, if the noun is 
accented on the second syllable, as for ex- 
ample, AN HOSAN/NA. 

By a slight pause between the phrases, 
such expressionsas ‘in the beginning of his 
labour,” can be read without accenting the 
smaller and connecting words. 
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It may be helpful in indicating a paren- 
thesis, to note that the accent is grave or 
acute, according as the word concludes or 
does not conclude the thought. Compare 
1T 1s‘ with 17 1s/? 


30. Read the passage again, and mark 
the emphatic words bya little stress, or, bet- 
ter, by a change of tone, and sometimes by 
a slight pause, the “‘rhetorical pause,” after 
or before the important word. Speaking of 
such pauses, Burrell says, ‘“‘ The golden rule 
of all good reading is sroP AT EVERY PIC- 
TURE. Commas, semicolons, and full stops 
have little to do with the teaching of the 
pause ; pictures have everything to do with 
it.” He means that we should pause slightly 
after every word which calls up a picture 
of a person, a place, a thing, or an action. 
And, it may beadded, that the reader’s utter- 
ance of the words will be more effective 
if he himself pictures the actions and 
objects before his own mind, in other 
words, if he is really thinking of what he 
is saying. 

Vehement emphasis is produced by re- 


sonance, 
D 
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31. Read the passage again, and note the 
various feelings to be expressed. But do not 
be so anxious to find the name for a partic- 
ular feeling as to mark its exact tone, and to 
indicate this by the voice, with restraint and 
refinement. 

The expression becomesintense when the 
speaker, feeling strongly, exercises great 
self-control. If he is moved by very deep 
pathos, and restrains himself firmly, the 
expression becomes that of “‘tears in the 
voice.” 

Now take the passage, studied in connec- 
tion with these rules, and read it with ease 
at a considerable distance from some one. If 
he can hear every syllable, these exercises 
have had their intended effect. 


32. Avoid sudden chills. Sleep with the | 
mouth shut. When going out, do not muf- 
fle the throat, but close the mouth. 

Care should be taken with respect to 
alcohol, tobacco, pepper, mustard, strong 
seasoning, sweets, tea, and the drinking of 
much liquid. Tobacco produces “‘smoker’s 
throat.” Alcoholcauses many drawbacksina | 
speaker, especially in making him irritable, 
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nervous and uncertain; and it may result 
in ‘‘drinker’s throat.” 

Do not eat or drink immediately before 
speaking, as the stomach would receive the 
flow of blood required by the brain. And 
do not drink while speaking, as the natural 
flow of saliva would be checked, and the 
need of drinking would grow with the in- 
dulgence. 

Always, if possible, rest both mind and 
body for a short time before speaking. 
Walking about quickly before the time of de- 
livery both excites and exhausts. And after 
speaking, get a quiet breathing time of ten 
minutes, during which you may think of 
nothing, and recover equilibrium of mind 
and body. 

Keep the bowels open and regular, and 
the liver in good order, but without the 
aid of strong medicines, which weaken the 
whole system. Constipated bowels and a 
sluggish liver make a speaker dull in mind, 
heavy in look, laboured in speech, listless in 
gesture, and, perhaps, gloomy and even 
harsh in his views and feelings. 

It must also be remembered that the 


vocal organs require rest, and ought not 
D2 
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to be used when they begin to feel strained 
or when the body is in a state of fatigue. 

Find the “‘ acoustic secret” of the build- 
ing, that is, both the direction in which the 
speaker should direct his voice, so that it 
may reach every part of the building most 
easily, and also the loudness to which the 
voice may be raised without an echo. 

A speaker who is also interested in vocal 
music ought to cultivate his middle tones. 
He should never sing falsetto, or attempt 
those bass notes which are at all beyond his 
range. 

Very often, as it has been truly said, 
books on Voice Production are really physi- 
ological treatises on the vocal organs, and 
tend to make the speaker self-conscious, 
nervous and confused. 


Part II 
Deportment && 


Gesture 
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I. SELF-CONTROL is important, but dif- 
ficult to acquire. Therefore, in practising 
eloquent passages, it is well to advance 
gradually, and to continue only so long as 
self-control is preserved. 

SELF-REPRESSION also is necessary. There 
is, indeed, no place for self-assertion in any 
art. The true sculptor chisels that the spec- 
tator may be delighted, and not that the 
artist may be admired. The highest art, 
that of the preacher, seeks to inspire neither 
admiration for the man nor pleasure in his 
work, but love and service for Gop. 

Some SELF-CONFIDENCE, however, is need- 
ed. Many, even among great preachers, are 
sometimes afflicted by a sudden loss of 
memory. To this, the younger men are 
naturally more liable; and it does not help 
them if we describe it in capital letters as 
“mental paralysis.” As the nervous system 
has merely been overstrained a little, a mo- 
ment’s rest will be sufficient. Readers of 
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Homer will remember that passages were 
sometimes repeated in order to relieve the 
minstrel’s memory. Therefore, it is not well 
to look down or to fumble with hands or 
thoughts, but simply to rest on the left foot, 
hold up the head, lower the shoulders, and 
repeat the last phrase or sentence slowly. A 
pause for a moment will then be very effec- 
CAVES 

In one case, a preacher had been several 
times distressed by momentary forgetful- 
ness, and was pleasantly surprised when the 
bishop complimented him on his ‘“‘magni- 
ficent pauses.’ He had remained quite quiet 
during the ‘“‘stage-fright”; and, in conse- 
quence, the pause had seemed intended for 
emphasis. 

Regarding this matter of self-confidence, _ 
we should remember that it is more than 
foolish to laugh at a young preacher, or to 
discourage him, and so to hinder his work 
for Gop and the souls of men. 

As to DIGNITY, we are all agreed that a 
preacher should bear himself with respect 
for his high office. But, because modesty 
and simplicity are essential to true dignity, 
the preacher may as little present himself in 
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the character of a prig or a fop as in that of 
a bully or a boor. There is a mean between 
the “dilettante, delicate-handed priest”’ of 
Tennyson’s “Maud, and the speaker who 
would fling his arms over the desk and ex- 
claim, “‘ pause, my brethren, pause.” 


2. It is well, if possible, to obtain some 
oralinstruction in deportment. And Plump- 
tre asks, ‘‘ Have not all the very greatest 
orators, from Demosthenes and Cicero to 
Lord Mansfield and Lord Chatham, made 
the study and practice of delivery and ges- 
ture under competent masters part of their 
regular training in the art of rhetoric?” 

We can learn much from preachers if we 
watch them with sympathy, never dwelling 
on anything contrary to good taste, lest it 
should remain in our memory and be re- 
produced by us unconsciously. And for this 
reason, if for no higher, all mimicry and 
caricature should be carefully avoided. Cer- 
tainly, no caricaturist has ever become a 
great painter or a great actor. Nor is it 
probable that such a one would be more 
successful as a preacher. 

Attitudes are best observed in pictures 
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and statues by great masters. After we have 
caught the spirit of the piece, and studied 
the attitude in general, we note what is sig- 
nificant in the position of the arms and 
fingers. 

Other methods are not so safe. A mirror 
would represent the left hand as the right. 
The style of most actors would seem exag- 
gerated, and more theatrical and artificial 
than dramaticand realistic. And the manner 
of the “‘wrestling-school” would now be 
regarded as ranting. 


3. We must work with enthusiasm, with 
readiness for self-discipline and with crav- 
ing for perfection. He who is not a mere 
amateur will grudge nothing to perfect him- 
self in his art; for preaching isan art, though 
it is also instruction in wisdom as well as 
exhortation to goodness. Indeed, the 
preacher’s work, apart from its essential and 
supernatural character, transcends every 
other inthatit regards the three chief forms 
of humanactivity, that is, doctrine, conduct 
and art. 

As to his work in its artistic aspect, the 
preacher can learn much from artists. He 
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can read of the sculptor who was weeping 
while his friends were admiring his latest 
work. “Is it not perfect they asked?” He 
replied, ‘‘I see it is” ; and he knew in him- 
self that the consciousness of success meant 
the arrest of his genius. Another sculptor 
was copying a beautiful “Crucifixion”? when 
some people entered his studio. He worked 
on, while beads of perspiration gathered on 
his brow, and his lips twitched. ‘‘Speak, 
speak,” he cried, “‘is it ever so like?” 

Often enough must Gop’s preacher feel 
ashamed in comparing his own labour with 
that of the world’s artists, although they 
work for a corruptible crown, and he for an 
incorruptible. 

Morley, in his great Life of Gladstone, 
has told us of that orator’s physical advan- 
tages. There was “‘a voice of singular full- 
ness, depth, and variety of tone; a falcon’s 
eye, with strange imperious flash ; features 
mobile, expressive, and with lively play; 
a great actor’s command of gesture, bold, 
sweeping, natural, unforced, without exag- 
geration or a trace of melodrama. His pose 
was easy, alert, erect. To these endowments 
of external mien was joined the gift and the 
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glory of words.” Surely it was a full endow- 
ment. ‘“‘Nature,” adds his biographer, “‘had 
thus done much for him, but he superadded 
ungrudging labour.” He had, we are told, 
“seriously studied from early days the de- 
vices of a speaker’s training.’’ Copied into 
a little note book, Morley found many of 
Quintilian’s precepts and maxims on the 
making of an orator. There were also sen- 
tences from Cicero’s work On the Orator, 
‘‘including the words put into the mouth of 
Catullus, that nobody can attain the glory 
of eloquence without the height of zeal and 
toil and knowledge.” And it was in ‘‘zeal 
and toil and knowledge, working with an 
inborn faculty of powerful expression,” that 
Morley found the double clue to Gladstone’s 


influence and success as an orator. 


4. So far as the preacher is an artist, he 
will shun extremes. The trembling hand, 
for example, sets a pathetic picture in re- 
lief ; but continued trembling, as some one 
has well said, would produce only pity for 
the preacher’s weakness. 

In his treatise on the Method of Preach- 
img, Saint Francis Borgia wrote, “The ges- 
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tures and motions of the body ought to be 
decorousand in keeping with the person and 
office of the preacher, and in harmony with 
the subject of the discourse. Care should be 
taken not to be excessive in gesture, so as 
to appear like an actor on the stage; and on 
the other hand, not to be so quiet and mo- 
tionless as to seem a statue and not a man. 
The preacher should bear in mind, that, ac- 
cording to Demosthenes, gesture and de- 
livery are the chief characteristics of an 
orator, and, as it were, the soul of oratory.” 

Some one has said that Bourdaloue 
preached with closed eyes and without ges- 
tures. In denial of that statement, appeal 
has been made not only to the testimony of 
the crowds so eager to hear him, but also 
to the sermons, which show such life and 
movement in argument that we must sup- 
pose similar life and movement in the orator 
himself. 


5. Thepreacher really begins his sermon 
as he is walking towards the pulpit. His 
very gait is an expression of his character. 
Hughes, dealing with Mistakes in Teaching, 
emphasizes this. ‘“‘ A man’s walk and bear- 
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ing,” he writes, ‘have a good deal to doin 
deciding his influence over other men.... 
Many people are as susceptible to the in- 
fluence of graceful motion as to the effects 
of change of tone, emphasis and inflexion 
combined.” 

In walking, when dignity is necessary, 
let the carriage of the body be firm, upright, 
without stiffness, free upwards from the 
hips. The thigh muscles are a little firmer 
than in ordinary walking. The knees must 
be flexible; or the gait will be that of a 
“stick on the stage.” The head should be 
held easily, and not stiffly : it must not be 
thrown back, for dignity does not consist 
of ‘‘ pride in the port, and defiance in the 
eye. 

While passing from the sacristy to the. 
pulpit, the preacher may feel nervous. One of 
the most successful public lecturers confessed 
that he never spoke without a presentiment 
of breaking down. This was really the re- 
sult of his sensitiveness, a sensitiveness es- 
sential to oratory. It is as easy to squeeze 
blood out of a turnip as to find high and 
true emotion in a man who is conceited or 
unsympathetic. But, to control the nervous- 
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ness as far as possible, inhale through the nos- 
trils, draw in the stomach, expand the chest, 
and, at the same time, walk slowly, firmly 
and reverently, keeping the glance lowered. 

The preaching of a lifetime may be af- 
fected for good or ill by the habits acquired 
during a few early sermons. Therefore, it 
is well to use the first occasions of walking 
to the pulpit for the purpose of considering 
what the act of preaching involves here- 
after. At a later time it will be very hard to 
realize our responsibility, if we surrender our 
first opportunities to transient interests or 
even to pious emotions. 


6. On entering the pulpit, it is well to 
stand still for three or four seconds. It is 
certainly better to obtain quiet in this way 
than by saying a few words in a low tone, 
after the manner of some preachers who 
deliver their text twice, first in an under- 
tone, then clearly and distin¢tly. 

In standing, place the weight of the body 
on the left foot, to steady the heart and the 
left arm. Advance the right foot slightly. 
In this exercise a few trials will find a posi- 
tion in which there will be no perceptible 
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strain on theleg muscles. Breathe inthrough 
the nostrils, lower the shoulders, expand the 
chest, draw in the stomach. The breathing 
apparatus is then in order. To place the 
vocal apparatus also in order, let the head 
be straight but not stiff. Lower the glance 
to removeall traces of afrown. Stand slightly 
sideways to the audience. Try if youcan turn 
rounda little with perfect ease, doing so from 
the waist upwards without moving the legs. 

As it will be necessary to speak of differ- 
ent attitudes and gestures, we must find 
names and signs, even should these some- 
times seem arbitrary. Modifications of the 
attitudes naturally represent different de- 
grees of intensity in the emotion; and 
these degrees may be indicated by small 
indices, 1, 2, 3, placed above the sign of 
the attitude. 

In the standing position the body may be 
slightly bowed, or it may be held straight 
and simply, or it may be thrown back, 
while the hands are clenched and held 
down at the sides. If, then, s be employed 
as the sign of the attitude, the three degrees 
of intensity may be represented by s’, s? 
and s°, 
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7. The preacher may look round at his 
auditors; but it is not~good to look at a 
particular individual for any length of 
time, as the act may appear rude and a 
mere staring out of countenance. To re- 
gard any one specially may sometimes give 
a directly offensive, though unintended, 
application of the statement being made; 
and it may sometimes give an ill-disposed 
person an opportunity of disconcerting the 
preacher. 

In the case of laughter or hysteria or a 
child’s cry, let the preacher turn his atten- 
tion towards another part of the church. 
And here we may again quote Saint Fran- 
cis Borgia: ‘Should any noise,” said he,‘‘ be 
made during the sermon, let the preacher 
bear it patiently, and not be disturbed, or 
show anger, lest he, while teaching others 
patience, refute himself, and show that he 
is wanting in that virtue.” 


8. The Sign of the Cross should be made 
with due reverence, and not so as to suggest 
carelessness to a Catholic, or formalism and 
insincerity to one who is not a Catholic. 


It is said that the Sign of the Cross as 
E 
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made by Father de Ravignan was a ser- 
mon in itself. j 

If a preacher treats such an act with 
negligence and apparently with uncon- 
scious contempt, he can hardly be alive 
to his position. Certainly he cannot be 
animated by the true spirit of an orator 
as it revealed itself in Saint Paul. Such a 
man would not slight any lawful means; 
and in the armoury of the preacher there 
is no weapon mightier than the Sign of the 
Cross. 


g. We may now consider carefully the 
essential element in delivery. What is it 
that distinguishes a true sermon from an 
ordinary speech? It is plain there is a 
difference between the two. Not very 
long ago a Catholic layman asked a priest 
what he thought of some preacher who 
quoted Shakespeare largely, and depended 
on such displays. The priest expressed him- 
self very kindly. ‘‘ Well,” rejoined the lay- 
man, “I brought a Protestant to hear him. 
As we went out, I said it had been a good 
sermon; but my friendthought the preacher 
would make a good auctioneer.” 
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All the practice and training in the world 
will not produce a painter or a musician, 
unless the man already has what artists 
mean when they say that such a one has 
‘‘soul.”’ In the same way every real orator 
must have what a Hebrew prophet described 
as a fire in his bones. Some, endowed with 
this great gift, have relied on it entirely; 
and, of such men, Newman is a famous 
example. ‘‘Dr Newman’s manner in the 
pulpit,” wrote Gladstone, ‘‘was one about 
which, if you considered it in its separate 
parts, you would arrive at very unsatisfac- 
tory conclusions. There was not very much 
change in the inflexion of the voice. Action, 
there was none. His sermons were read; and 
his eyes were always bent on his book; and 
all that, you will say, is against efficiency 
in preaching. Yes; but you take the man 
as a whole, and there was a stamp and a 
seal upon him; there was a solemn sweet- 
ness and music in the tone; there was a 
completeness in the figure, taken together 
with the tone and with the manner, which 
made even his delivery, such as I have de- 
scribed it, singularly attractive.” 


Principal Shairp indicated the secret of 
E2 
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Newman’s preaching power, when he said, 
“On those calm, Sunday afternoons, he was 
heard preaching from the pulpit of St 
Mary’s, ‘As if the angels and the dead 
were his audience.’ ” 

But it was Father Lockhart who made 
the matter quite plain. ““Who that had 
experience of it,” he asked, ‘‘could forget 
Newman’s majestic countenance, the meek- 
ness, the humility, the purity of a virgin 
heart ‘in work and will,’ as the poet says, 
a purity that was expressed in his eyes, his 
kindness, the sweetness of his voice, his 
winning smile, his caressing way, which 
had in it nothing of softness, but which you 
felt wasa communication to youof strength 
from a strong soul,—a thing to be felt, in 
order to be realized? It was when Newman 
read the Scriptures from the leétern in St 
Mary’s Church at Oxford, that one felt, 
more than ever, that his words were those 
of a seer, who saw Gop and the things of 
Gop. Many men were impressive readers, — 
but they did not reach the soul. They 
played on the senses and imagination; 
they were good actors; they did not forget 
themselves, and one did not forget them. 
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But Newman had the power of so impress 
ing the soul as to efface himself. You 
thought only of the majestic soul that 
saw Gop.” 

So we read of another also, the Cure 
d’Ars, nowamong the blessed. ‘There was,” 
we are told, ‘“‘a kind of supernatural fire in 
Monsieur Vianney’s glance, which contin- 
ually varied in intensity and expression. 
That glance dilated and sparkled when he 
spoke of the love of Gop, while the thought 
of sin veiled it with a mist of tears. It was 
by turns sweet and piercing, terrible and 
loving, child-like and profound. It was a 
very furnace of tenderness and compassion 
when fixed upon anyone. It had that mys- 
terious power of attraction bestowed by Our 
Lorp upon those closely united to Himself; 
and, wonderful to say, that glance, which 
searchedall hearts, never frightened anyone. 
Without thinking or knowing of it, this 
man, so weak in bodily presence, drew to 
himself all who came near him and within 
the sphere of his influence. Once to meet 
his eye or hear his voice was to be fascin- 
ated by him for ever. Men of the world 
have acknowledged that, after they had seen 
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the Curé d’Ars, his image seemed to haunt 
them and his remembrance to follow them 
wherever they went, so vivid was the im- 
pression of his sanctity.” 

It would be easy to multiply testimonies 
in regard to this matter, but it may be 
sufficient to add a passage from the Life of 
Massillon, prefixed to the English transla- 
tion of his Sermons. “On entering the pul- 
pit,” we read, “‘he appeared thoroughly 
penetrated with the great truths he was 
about to utter. With eyes declined, a modest 
and colleéted air, without violent motions 
and almost without gestures, but animating 
the whole with a voice of sensibility, he 
diffused over his audience the religious 
emotion which his own exterior proclaimed, 
and caused himself to be heard with that. 
profound silence by which eloquence is 
better praised than by the loudest applause. 
The reputation of his manner alone induced 
the celebrated Baron to attend one of his 
discourses. On leaving the church, he said 
to a friend who accompanied him, ‘This 
man is an orator, and we are only players.’”” 


10. With regard to attitudes in general, 
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it is quite evident that if we do not adopt 
proper positions we shall fall into improper 
ones. 

And a little experience will show that a 
neglect of reflection upon the subject will 
be followed by the adoption of wrong atti- 
tudes through imitation. On this account, 
many persons used to copy the action with 
which Lacordaire sometimes concluded an 
eloquent passage. The whole body was 
thrown forward. The arms were stretched 
out in front of the preacher and over the 
heads of the people. In the great Romanti- 
cist it was counted an expression of energy 
and enthusiasm : in his imitators it seemed 
exaggerated and ridiculous. 

It is difficult at first to stand quite still 
and to pause in an attitude ; but this should 
be practised. If people say of a preacher that 
he “stood like a stick,” it will generally be 
found that he stood in an awkward and un- 
graceful position. We can look ata motion- 
less figure, as in paintings, sculpture and 
dramatic representations, and that for some 
little time, without being wearied, provided 
the attitude is dignified and natural. On the 
other hand, there is uneasiness when any- 
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one, for example, leans over the pulpit, or 
clasps his hands below the stomach, so that 
the protuberant folds of the surplice suggest 
corpulence. 

As some discourses are delivered in a sit- 
ting position, it is well to remember that 
the feet should not be turned in, or drawn 
up beneath the chair. Some persons form a 
prejudice against anyone who does so. The 
legs should not be crossed, nor the arms 
folded, nor the knees wide apart. 


11. In regard to gestures in general, we 
may hold it a rule that we should suit the 
action not to the word, but to the phrase or 
sentence; for, generally, the gesture belongs 
to the whole phrase or sentence, and but 
seldom to particular words. Further, the. 
gesture should accompany, and sometimes 
slightly precede, the words, but never fol- 
low them. 

Both dignity and natural grace are re- 
quired not only in attitudes or positions, but 
alsoin gestures or movements. Weare, there- 
fore, advised to avoid angular movements 
and the movement of the hand in a right 
line. The arm should move from the shoul- 
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move on a slight curve. 

The main gestures are made with the 
right arm. The left is only used to complete 
and balance the movement of the right. 
Otherwise, there is an appearance of awk- 
wardness, as when a man holds his dinner 
knife in his left hand; and much use of the 
left arm causes the heart to palpitate. 

The proper use of the left arm may be 
secured in a great measure by a mechanical 
device. Stand on a footstool or a box. Make 
the gestures with the right arm. Then the 
left will be called into play in order to pre- 
serve the equilibrium. The smallness of the 
standing-room will also prove of advantage 
in preparing the student for public delivery, 
because he ought not then to require more 
than a square yard. 


12. There are five primary gestures; and 
these we may indicate by the five vowels, 
peeri. oO. U. 

Raise the right hand slowly to a point 
above the right temple; and let the line 
traced be a slight curve. This upward 
movement may be denoted by a. 
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Now lower the right hand slowly; and 
this downward movement, slightly curved, 
may be marked as E. 

Stretch out the right hand infront of the 
body, towards a person immediately oppo- 
site ; and note the movement as I. 

Move the hand round towards the right; 
and this movement, which opens the arm, 
may be known by the sign o. 

Proceed to draw the right hand in, to- 
wards the breast, the movement being 


slightly curved outwards and signified by v. 


13. It may be well to examine our ha- 
bitual manner to note whether we are 
accustomed to make wrong and unnatural 
gestures. This we do in order to amend our 
ways, not that we may dwell upon what is - 
wrong and impress it on our memory. Far 
less is it purposed that we should become 
so mean and shallow as to look for wrong 
gestures in preachers. It is only those of 
an unfortunate disposition, and generally 
in what Plato called the “puppy stage,” 
who draw attention unkindly to other 
persons’ mannerisms, and make these the 
subject of silly conversation. 
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There are spasmodic gestures, such as 
shrugging the shouldefs, jerking the hands, 
moving jerkily from one position to an- 
other. They generally result from nervous 
imitation, hurry and precipitation, which 
in turn are caused by ill-controlled nerves. 
With these gestures, we may class those 
which are too quick. Dante has spoken of 
the “haste, which mars all dignity of aét’’; 
and, to avoid it, we must practise the 
change of position slowly and smoothly. 

There are restless gestures, such as the 
swaying of the body backwards and for- 
wards, or from side to side, the moving 
repeatedly from one foot to the other, and 
the moving about in a larger space than a 
square yard. To remedy these, we try to 
stand still and to pause in an attitude. 

There are stiff gestures, such as are seen 
when the hand is moved in a straight line, 
when the arm movement seems angular, 
and when the hand is brought down like 
a hatchet or used to saw the air. Only a 
little care and a short practice are neces- 
sary to correct the gesture and to perform 
it in a slight curve and with ease. 

There are gestures which suggest inap- 
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propriate ideas. For example, there is the 
“nursing gesture,” formed by swinging the 
bent arms up and down as if dandling a 
baby; and there is the “‘swimming ges- 
ture,’ which has some resemblance to the 
breast-stroke of a swimmer. 


14. The head, the eyes, the eyebrows, 
the lips and the under-jaw play a large 
part in the delivery. They speak as surely 
as the words; and, therefore, it is impor- 
tant to consider what they say to the 
audience. 

An upright head means firmness; but if 
the head be held stiffly, it implies that the 
person is conceited and either obstinate or 
offended; and if the head is held back, he 
will be regarded as proud. When the head . 
hangs down, the meaning will be read as 
helplessness, sometimes as the helplessness 
felt in sorrow; when it is held inclined 
forward, it will be understood that the per- 
son is thoughtful; but if it leans to one 
side, he will be regarded as languid. 

Lowered eyes imply sorrow or humi- 
lity; sparkling eyes, joyousness; bright eyes, 
kindness; flashing eyes, anger; softened 
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wonder; protruding eyes, horror; restless 
eyes, anxiety; fixed eyes, confidence; and 
vacant eyes, meditation. 

Contracted eyebrows indicate anger or 
perplexity; lowered eyebrows, sorrow or 
meditation; relaxed eyebrows, cheerfulness. 

Raised lips signify joyousness; lowered 
lips, sorrow; firm lips, decision of charac- 
ter; loose lips, weakness of character; 
nervously compressed lips, trouble. 

The under-jaw is lowered in fear, weak- 
ness and wonder. 

A preacher must especially guard against 
a stiff neck, restless eyes and loose, hanging 
lips. In the first case, he will be consid- 
ered as conceited and, perhaps, as offended; 
and in regard to this, we must remember 
that some anticlericalism is merely an 
unreasoning protest against the conceited 
and self-assertive bearing of some young 
preachers. Men do not magnify their office 
by magnifying themselves. In the second 
case, that of restless eyes, people will inter- 
pret them as an expression of a suspicious 
mind. And in the case of loose, hanging 
lips, some persons will be greatly preju- 
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to account for the aversion, or to say 
more than that they do not feel the man 
is reliable. 


15. Nowweconsider the particular posi- 
tions or attitudes; and we commence with 
those which express a demand for attention. 

Since nothing can be regarded as of tri- 
fling importance in this matter, we must be 
prepared to consider not only the general 
situation of the arms, but also the position 
of the hands and fingers. To quote from 
Monsabreé, himself one of the greatest a- 
mong modern orators, ‘‘ When you address 
your audience directly, questioning, urging, 
exhorting, encouraging, reproving, threat- 
ening, your arms ought naturally to be di- 
rected towards it. But the position of your 
hands in that direction is not a matter of 
indifference. So when you explain a truth, 
clear and easy to be understood, the palms 
of your hands ought to lie open like the 
pages of a book.” 

It is difficult to find names and signs for 
the attitudes, as the positions may have dif- 
ferent shades of meaning according to the 
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words, the context, the facial expression, 
and the other circumstances. But we will 
select what seems the most important ele- 
ment inthe attitude, in order to find a name 
and a sign by which we may record and re- 
call it. 

Hold the right hand out in front of the 
right shoulder. The arm is slightly curved. 
The palm is turned outwards and slightly 
downwards. The fingers are slanted ; that 
is, the middle finger is bent a little more 
than the forefinger, the thirda little more 
than the middle, and the little finger a little 
more than the third. The forefinger is not 
held out quite by itself, as that would sug- 
gest a nurse’s warning to naughty children. 
But the proper attitude is that we naturally 
adopt, when we wish to imply that we have 
something important to say. We will call 
it ATTENTION, and denote it by 1’. 

We express greater intensity by raising 
the right hand to the level of the brow ; and 
this may be indicated by 1. We must not 
hold the hand too near the face, lest we 
should seem to be making an unseemly ges- 
ture. We must not hold the hand between 
our eyes and the people who are directly in 
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front of us; and this is for the same reason 
which politeness urges when an acquaint- 
ance is passing us. We then salute with the 
hand farther from our friend, that we may 
not seem to be screening our face as if 
ashamed. And further, we do not look at 
our hand, lest the glance should suggest 
that we are occupied with the position of 
our fingers. As Monsabré has said, ‘‘ The 
movements of the head, eyes andarms ought 
not always to follow the same direction.” 

In order to express still greater intensity, 
we raise the right hand above the right 
temple. The palm is turned outwards. 
The fingers are slanted. The elbow points 
to the right. This position may be known 
as 1 

If we have been standing on a box or a 
footstool, the left hand has more and more 
been brought into play for the purpose of 
balancing the right. A little practice will 
remove any awkwardness. 

There may, however, be some difficulty 
in regard to the fingers, if these have been 
cramped by much writing or stiffened by 
physical work. In either case the repeated 
opening and closing of the hand, with special 
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attention to the opening and closing of the 
fingers, will produce the necessary supple- 
ness. 

Now stand in the attitude of tT’, the right 
hand being held out in front of the right 
shoulder, the arm slightly curved, the palm 
outwards and the fingers slanted. Now raise 
the left hand almost, but not quite, to the 
corresponding position on the left side ; and 
we mark this attitude as TT’, the doubling 
of the letter implying that the left hand is 
raised to a position almost, but not quite, 
level with that of the right. 

Stand in theattitude of rT’, the right hand 
being raised to the level of the brow. Raise 
the left hand almost to the corresponding 
position on the left side ; and indicate this 
attitude by TT’. 

So far, we have the positions denoted by 
ees er IT tT, TT. 


16. Raise the right hand slowly; and 
hold it out in front of the right shoulder, 
the arm being slightly curved, the palm 
outwards and the fingers stiff and straight. 
It is evident that such an attitude would 


be employed in speaking of what we would 
F 
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repel, reject or deny. We will name it NE- 
GATION, and denote it by n’. 

Raise the right hand still higher, until 
it is on a level with the brow, and a little to 
the right of it. The arm is slightly curved, 
the palm outwards and the fingers stiff and 
straight. This will express NEGATION with 
more intensity than n'; and therefore we 
signify it by Nn 

Hold the right hand as in the last posi- 
tion, n*. Now move it towards the right; 
and turn the face away from it towards the 
left, being careful not to overdo the action. 
This will represent NEGATION with very 
great intensity, and may be denoted by n’. 
It is the attitude we may adopt in speak- 
ing of Gop’s judgement. 

So far we have the positions indicated 
by<s.38', 8 To 2 er Tt iN Ngee 


17. The next group of attitudes includes 
those with which we express the awe that 
is not another name for dread, but rather 
implies benediction and reverence. 

Hold out the right hand in front of the 
body and on a level with the waist, the arm 
being slightly curved, the palm downwards, 
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the fingers open but not stiff, and the head 
slightly bowed.This we will call REVERENCE, 
and denote it by Rr’. 

Raise the right hand slowly to the level 
of the shoulder, preserving the other fea- 
tures of the last attitude. We may mark 
this more intense expression as R’. 

Raise the right hand to the level of the 
brow and about a foot to the right of the 
right temple, the palm being inclined up- 
wards and outwards. Thearm is more curved 
than in n’; the fingers are open, but not stiff 
as IN NEGATION; and the head is held back, 
but not averted as in n*. This we will sig- 
nify by rR’; and it may be employed when 
we speak of Gon’s love. 

Stand again in the position of r'. The 
right hand is held out in front of the body 
on a level with the waist, the arm being 
slightly curved, the palm downwards, the 
fingers open but not stiff, and the head 
slightly bowed. Now bring forward the 

left hand, so that its position may almost 
correspond to that of the right. This atti- 
tude may be known as RR’. 

With regard to rr’, two things ought 


to be noticed. There will be a tendency to 
F2 
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place the weight of the body equally on 
both feet, this suggesting obstinacy and, 
in extreme cases, boorishness. There will 
also be a tendency to place the hands on 
the desk or pulpit; and, yielding to this, the 
preacher may be led to sway his body back- 
wards and forwards, the whole process al- 
most invariably suggesting weakness and 
want of culture. In the Remuniscences of 
Justin McCarthy, there is an account of 
the last speech Lyndhurst delivered in the 
House of Lords. The orator was then an 
old man of eighty-nine years, but famous 
for calm, stately and dignified eloquence. 
On account of his great age, a kind of 
reading-desk was erected in front of his 
seat. But, though it was a great speech on 
a great subject, never once was he seen to 
lean upon the desk. And very naturally he 
left a greater impression of vigour, earnest- 
ness and resolution, this being no small help 
to one who would persuade an audience. 

If the left hand occupiesa position almost 
corresponding to that of the right, when the 
latter is raised inR’and R’, the newattitudes, 
formed with both hands, may be known as 
RR’ and RR’. 
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So far, we have described the positions 
eo Te TT, Cl STI, N,N,N, Ri R* 


R*, RR’, RR’, RR. 


18. When we are about to makea state- 
ment, in order to convince the intellect, there 
will sometimes be a tendency to fold the 
arms, orto place the hands behind the back. 
These attitudes may mean little more than 
an effort to pull ourselves together for the 
argument. But the effect is not altogether 
good, for the positions may appear too self- 
assertive or somewhat disrespectful to our 
audience, and always they will seem some- 
what unrefined. 

We may sometimes have seen a barrister 
holding out his right hand quietly in front 
of his body and towards the jury, the palm 
should be open upwards but not stretched 
open. We will call this attitude Discussion, 
and denote it by p’. Care must be taken lest 
thethumb be nervously pinned to thefingers, 
or the elbow to the side. 

At first it is a little difficult to find the 
three forms of the attitude; but the following 
method is likely to be successful. Hold out 
the right hand in front of the body and 
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towards a person exactly opposite. The palm 
should be open upwards, but not stretched 
open. Now hold out the hand as far as pos- 
sible, still leaving a very slight curve in the 
arm, and as if energetically laying the case 
before the person in front. As this will be 
the attitude of greatest intensity, we may 
signify it by D*. 

Now draw in the hand about three inches 
and denote the position as D’. 

Draw in the hand a little more towards 
the body, being careful to keep the elbow 
free from the side, and mark this attitude 
as D', 

So far we have dealt with the attitudes 
represented :byis4 8°, s°y T4 rs, tee 
NNN RR, Ry RR SORE RR GD 5D ee 


1g. Stand in the position noted as p*, 
the right hand being held out in front of 
the body, the palm opening upwards but 
not stretched open. Now move the hand to 
the right, hold it on the level of the waist 
and open the palm a very little more. Repeat 
the first attitude, saying the words “This 
is the true state of the case.” Then repeat 
the second attitude, saying the words, “Is 
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it not the kindest thing to do?” In each 
case it will be seen that the words and the 
position are in harmony. To find a name 
then for the second, we may call it APPEAL, 
and denote it by P’. 

To form Pp’, stand in the attitude p’, and 
slowly raise the right hand to the shoulder 
level. Or it may be better to begin with the 
ATTENTION position, T’. Hold theright hand 
out in front of the right shoulder. The arm 
is slightly curved. The palm is turned out- 
wards and slightly downwards. The fingers 
are slanted, that is the middle finger is bent 
a little more than the forefinger, the third 
a little more than the middle, and the little 
finger a little more than the third. Now 
move the right hand some inches towards 
the right, and turn the wrist a little, so that 
the palm may face the left. This is the atti- 
tude P*. 

Pass slowly from PF’ to a position signifi- 
cant of greater intensity, by raising the right 
hand till it is just above the level of the 
brow. This attitude may be denoted by p’. 

Stand again in the position of p’, the right 
hand being held out on a level with the 
waist and a little to the right side, the palm 
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opening upwards but not stretched open. 
Now raise the left hand almost to the cor- 
responding position on the left side, and 
mark this attitude as pp’, the doubled letter 
implying that both hands are employed. 

Retain the position pp’ for a moment. 
Slowly raise the right hand to the shoulder 
level and the left hand quite to the waist 
level. We may refer to this attitude as pp’. 

From the position of pp’, we may pass to 
that of pp® by raising the right hand till it 
is just above the level of the brow, and the 
left hand till it is on a level with the breast. 

So far we have distinguished the follow- 
ing attitudes: $y :s ys <0" sty, toms are 
Noy N*,N7) (RB) ROR’: RR, RR RRS DS ae 
Poy PoP pp Ppa BP’, 


20. Assume the position, noted as s’. 
Rest the body on the left foot, the right 
foot being an inch or two forward. Hold 
the head inclined forward a little. Now 
place the right hand lightly on the breast 
bone, the palm being inward but not fully 
open, and the fingers being slanted. We 
may name this attitude MEDITATION, and 
denote it by m’. It will be seen that it isa 
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good position in speaking of the heart, as 
it is accurate enough to be suggestive, and 
not so accurate as to be demonstrative. 

Now raise the right hand to the point 
between the two shoulder-blades, and hold 
up the head. This attitude may be known 
as M?. 

In the position of m’, place the left hand 
almost under the right hand, which must 
not clasp it firmly. This we denote by mm’. 


21. Hold both hands about a yard apart, 
the palms being open and facing each 
other on the waist level. Let the arms be 
curved, and the head inclined slightly for- 
ward. We may name this position wEL- 
CoME, and denote it by w’. 

Now raise both hands to the breast 
level, and increase the distance between 
them. For this, we may employ the sign w’. 

Raise the hands further to the shoulder 
level. Hold them nearly as far apart as can 
be done without any stretching or strain- 
ing in the muscles or any nerve tension in 
the thumbs. This we may signify by w’. 

Therefore, besides the five necessary ges- 
tures or movements, denoted by 4,£,1,0,U, 
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we have thirty-two principal attitudes or 
positions, indicated’ by sits) ser 5 1s 
PT: TIAN NSN Ry RoR ERR eR Ree 
D', D*, D’,.P',-P’, FP, PP, PP’, PP, M, My Mie 
w', w’, w’; and the student will find these 
sufficient for all occasions. 

These exercises having been practised, 
it will be well to choose or compose a 
passage, and then, by means of the sug- 
gested signs, to pencil notes in regard to 
the proper gestures and attitudes. 
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